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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to assess the effect of school 
facilities on teaching. A survey of Chicago and Washington, DC public school 
teachers was used to: identify what teachers feel supports their ability to 
teach, assess the adequacy of school conditions and school design as 
experienced by teachers, examine the distribution of quality school 
facilities, and identify the impact of facilities on learning outcomes. The 
study also linked conditions as reported by teachers to student demographics 
arid test scores, official school building assessments, and current research 
on the effect of K-12 educational facilities on learning. The study concludes 
that teachers in both Washington, DC and Chicago report many shortcomings in 
the facilities that are essential to delivering a high-quality education. 

They further report that much of the infrastructure they work in is 
inadequate to meet the increasingly strict standards of academic achievement 
that are now being set by school districts, states, and the federal 
government. (Appendices discuss existing research linking facilities to 
learning, describe the methodology used in the Chicago survey, and list 
response rates for Washington, DC. Contains 82 references.) (EV) 
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Facilities and Teaching: 

Teachers in Chicjigo and Washington DC Assess How 
Well School Buildings Support Tejieliing 

Introduction 

This report, was written by Mark Schneider, Professor of Political Sciences at. the State University 
of New York, Stony Brook. It, was commissioned by the 21 st Century School Fund as part, of their 
Building Educational Success Together initiative. Funding for this study was prowled by the Ford 
Foundation as part, of their commitment, to educational excellence and equity. 

This study was designed to assess the effect, of school facilities on teaching. A survey of Chicago 
and Washington, DC public school teachers was used: 

• To identify what teachers feel supports their ability to teach. 

• To assess the adequacy of school conditions and school design as experienced by teachers. 

• To examine the distribution of quality school facilities. 

• To identify the impact, of facilities on learning outcomes. 

This study contains the results of these surveys and links conditions as reported by teachers to 
student, demographics and test, scores, official school building assessments, and current, research on the 
effect, of K-12 educational facilities on learning. 

Public school teachers in Chicago and Washington, DC were surveyed to collect, data, for this 
study. In Chicago, the Survey Research Center at, SUNY, Stony Brook, drew a, random sample of teachers 
from a. list, of all members of the Chicago Teachers Union (CTU) supplied by the union. In May and June 
of 2002, 688 Chicago teachers were interviewed by phone (Appendix 2 provides more technical information 
on the survey). At, the sam e time, a, paper version of the survey was distributed to teachers in all the 
Washington DC public schools by the building representatives of the Washington Teachers Union. 
Completed surveys were returned by over 25% of the Districts teachers (See Appendix 3 for a, list, of schools 
from which responses were obtained and response rates). 

During the 2001-2002 school year, the Chicago Public Schools had 600 operating schools, with an 
average age of 61 years. In that, year, these schools were comprised of approximately 437,618 students and 
26,700 teachers, (source: CPS). At, the same time, the District, of Columbia Public Schools had 150 
operating schools, with an average age ol 67 years. Hie Districts schools that, year were comprised of 
approximately 68,000 students and 5000 teachers, (source: IX', PS). 



Since 1995, the Chicago Public Schools has spent, more than S2.4 billion dollars for the 
construction of 17 new schools and 30 additions, and for hundreds of major capital renovations and 
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educational enhancements. Chicago public sc hools has appropriated §512 million in its fiscal year 2003 
capital budget, but estimates the need for over §2 billion more in capital investments. 

Since 1995, when the District of Columbia Public Schools issued a Dong Bange Preliminary 
Educational Facilities Master Plan that called for spending §1.2 billion to modernize all public school 
facilities, they have spent approximately §500 million. These funds have paid for design and construction 
at 9 schools; design work for an additional 21 schools; and hundreds of health, safety, and component 
replacement projects throughout the system. The District of Columbia Public Schools has §221 million in 
its fiscal year 2003 capital budget. However, the gap between current capital funds and the school system's 
estimated need over the next sl\ years is §848 million. 

Section 1: School Facilities: An Essential Component of Educational 
Success 

Improving educational performance is high on tlie list of national, state and local policy agendas. 
The attention of policy makers and members of the education research community lias been focused on 
such things as school choice, curricula, reforms, teacher quality, test scores and accountability. 
Conspicuously missing from this debate is a concern for the physical infrastructure of the school that 
supports learning. 

Despite the rapid growth in home schooling, the vast bulk of education takes place in school 
buildings, and there is extensive literature that links the quality of facilities to the quality of education, 
and to the morale and productivity of teachers. 1 Serious deficiencies in school buildings have also been 
well documented (see for example, GAO 1995). Moreover, since school buildings in the United States are, 
on average, over forty years old, just the time Mlien rapid deterioration often begins, we should expect 
problems with school facilities to worsen. 

Focusing on two large American cities, Chicago and Washington DC, the goal of this study is to 
document the condition of educational facilities as experienced by teachers and to explore how these 
conditions affect their ability to teach. Hie argument of this report is quite simple: if school facilities are 
inadequate or inappropriate then the educational enterprise will likely fall short, despite any other efforts 
at school reform. 

This report focuses on how teachers evaluate the design of schools— rating such things as the 
adequacy of lighting, the availability and adequacy of specialized facilities (such as science labs and 
music looms), and the size of the school. The rei>ort then examines how teachers evaluate the condition of 



1 In the Appendix 2, 1 review some of the relevant literature linking educational outcomes to the quality of school 
facilities. Also see the extensive archive maintained by National Clearinghouse for Educational Facilities 
( www.edfacilities.org ). 
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various aspects of their scliools — including such things as indoor air quality, noise levels, and thermal 
comfort Existing research has found these aspects of schools to be important, in achieving better 
educational outcomes. In addition, the survey data, was merged with objective measures of the school 
environment, including school demographics, data, on building conditions, and school test, performance. 
Using these merged data, wo can assess the relationship between these objective school characteristics and 
school quality and we can assess the effect of facilities on academic achievement. 

How Do Facilities Compare to Other Important, Factors? 

The survey begins by asking active classroom teachers which inputs they find important, to their 
overall performance as a, teacher. In Figure 1, I report, the percent of teachers in each city who say that a, 
particular input is very impoitauti o their performance. In this figure, the responses are ranked by the 
average teacher responses given in both cities combined, with the average importance increasing as we 
move from top to bottom The results are displayed separately for each city , allowing the reader to identify 
differences between the cities, while at, the same time noting the importance of each input, overall. For 
example, combining responses from both cities, collegiality ranks last, in ini|>ortance, but, in Chicago, it is 
actually ranked higher than the central administration. Despite a few instances of differences such as 
these, even a, quick visual inspection of Figure 1 shows a, high level of consistency between the two cities. 

Of the 11 inputs about, which teachers were queried, on average, over 75% of the teachers found 
their school facility, the participation of the community, a, good principal, good materials, appropriate 
class size, and discipline very important to their overall performance as teachers. Ranking as the least 
important, overall, were the central administration and collegiality. 

While most, teachers may not, have read the extensive literature linking facilities to educational 
outcomes, their day-to-day experiences confirm what, research has found: Teachers understand that, good 
facilities are important to their classroom success. 
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Figure 1: What do teachers find very important to teaching quality? 
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How Do Teachers Rate Tlieir Schools? 



Although they recognize the importance facilities have on their ability to teach, teachers in both 
Chicago and DC report, many school infrastructure problems they face on a daily basis. In this analysis, I 
begin with a general overall picture of teacher facility evaluations, and then move towards a comparative 
analysis of responses and specific independent indicators of building design and building condition. 

As a first cut at assessing the extent to which teachers encounter problems affecting school 
facilities, we asked teachers to assign a letter grade (using the A-F scale with which every teacher is 
familiar) to 
condition of 



the 

their school 



facilities. In 
begin to get. a 



Figure 2: How do teachers grade their 
school's facilities? 
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First, notice how few teachers give the grade of A to their schools. Second, consider the low 
average grade assigned to facilities: If we convert, the letter grades to numerical scores (where A-4, 
B-3...F-0), the overall numerical average across the two cities is just above C (2.17). As evident in Figure 
2, teachers in Washington DC are even more critical, where the graded average is actually less than C 
(1.98). Teachers in Chicago, on the other hand, rate their schools higher, at about, a, ‘C+’ (average 
score-2.5). 

These survey da ta, provide evidence that teachers are experiencing problems with the facilities in 
which they work. As reflected in Figure 3, there is a, high level of dissatisfaction among teachers with the 
condition of their schools— and, not surprisingly, dissatisfaction is much higher in Washington, DC than 
Chicago. For example, over half of the DC teachers we interviewed said that, they were either very or 
somewhat dissatisfied with their school s facilities. Teachers in Chicago were not as critical, but still a 
high level of dissatisfaction is evident, with about, one-third of Chicago’s teachers reporting a high level of 
dissatisfaction with their school’s facilities. 

It, is important to note that there may be a, difference between feeling satisfied with a, facility and 
finding a, facility to be educationally adequate for effective teaching. Indeed, while a satisfied work force 
is important, to delivering high quality education, the center of current policy debates concerning 
education is aimed at ensuring the adequacy of education, while teacher satisfaction a nd w orking 
conditions are not often part of the policy debate. Therefore, teachers were also asked to judge the 
educational adequacy of their schools. 

Returning to Figure 3, over 40% of DC teachers believe that their students are not being taught, in 
a, facility that, is educationally adequate, almost, twice as high as the percentage of Chicago teachers who 

report inadequate facilities. Despite 
these differences between cities, far 
too man\ teachers find tlieir schools 
failing the basic test, of adequacy. 

While identifying the extent 
of overall problems teachers have 
with school facilities is important, 
as policymakers turn attention to the 
importance of facilities, they are 
going to need more guidance about, the 
sjiecific as]>ects of schools generating 
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Figure 3: Teachers are Dissatisfied with Their 
School Facilites 
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the most problems. Fixing schools is an expensive undertaking, and given the perennial coustruction 
fmiding shortage school systems lace, it is critical to identify where the problems are most. Severn To do 
this, mo examine teacher evaluations of specific aspects of the design and the condition of school facilities. 



Problems with the Design of School Facilities 

In addition to survey questions about the overall building conditions, teachers Mere queried about, 
specific aspects of the design of their school s facilities. The results reflect significant problems in our 
schools. In Appendix 1, 1 discuss evidence that supports both small classes and small schools as important 
to a high quality educational experience for both students and teachers. The survey results sIiom that over 
a quarter of the teachers in Washington thought that their school had too many students, and about the 
same number m ere dissatisfied with the number of students in their classes. The level of problems reported 
by Chicago teachers is significantly higher than those reported in DC. As evident in Figure 4, over 40% of 
Chicago teachers felt that their school m as too big and 38% Mere dissatisfied with the number of students 
in their classes— and this dissatisfaction exists despite a strong citywide program to reduce class size. 

This is consistent Mith the fact that Chicago has communities experiencing serious overcrowding ill 
schools, while the student population in Washington, DC is still in decline. 



Another common design problem M as inadequate or lack of specialized classrooms. Educational policy 
makers have been concerned for some tiuie about the poor quality of science education in the United 
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Figure 4: Teachers Find Many Problems with the Design of Their Schools 
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demanding science curriculum. However, adequate science laboratories are clearly one ol t.lie I nndainental 
building blocks lor a quality science education. As evident, in Figure 4, almost 60% of teachers in each city 
reported that, the science labs in their school were somewhat, or very inadequate to meet curricula, 
standards, or that, they had no science labs at, all (a, major form of inadequacy). The study finds that, even 
teachers iu schools with labs frequently report that, these facilities are inadequate. Specifically, 40% of the 
teachers in Chicago’s elementary schools and junior high schools that, had labs reported they were 
inadequate, and 31% of Chicago high school teachers reported that their labs were inadequate. 

When we asked teachers about, art, and music rooms, fewer teachers reported that these specialized 
facilities were inadequate to meet, state standards. Still, over one- third of Chicago teachers and one- half of 
Washington teachers judged these facilities to be somewhat, or very inadequate. 

Physical education and recreational facilities a, re also essential to the well-being of students. Yet 
large numbers of teachers report, that, these facilities were not, appropriate for the needs of their students: 
abont, 30% of Chicago teachers felt, that, these facilities met, the needs of their students not, very well or not, 
at all, and over 40% of Washington teachers said the same. 

We also asked teachers about, several other design characteristics that are important, to the quality 
of education, and again we find substantial problems. For example, over 40% of teachers in both cities 
reported that their class room was the wrong size for the type of education they were trying to deliver. 

Even more distressing is the fact, that, over 25% of the teachers surveyed report, having taught, in space that, 
was not, a, classroom. 

Education is an increasingly complex task, a,ml like professionals iu other industries, teachers 
need space to work with their colleagues to discuss problems aud techniques. Yet, our study finds that, 
schools all too often do not, provide professional work space. Almost, one- third of the teachers in Chicago 
said that, they did not, have adequate professional space and about, 30% of Wasliiugtons teachers said the 
same. Even when professional space was provided, one-fifth of the teachers thought, the space was 
inadequate. 



Figure 5: Teachers Find Many Problems with the Condition of 
their Schools 
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Problems with the 
Condition of School 
Facilities 

Clearly, there are 
design problems in the 
schools. However, even 
when schools are well- 
designed, they are often not 
well maintained. Many 
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conditions in classrooms and in schools in Chicago and Washington arc deleterious to learning and to the 
health of the students and teachers. There is a substantial body of research linking indoor air quality 
(IAQ), thermal comfort* lighting and noise to educational outcomes (see Appendix 1). I begin with these 
conditions and then investigate how teachers evaluate several other aspects of their school. 

The most important problem noted by teachers in both cities is poor indoor air quality. 
Approximately two- thirds of the teachers in Washington find the air quality fair or poor. In Chicago, 
over half of the teachers surveyed also find problems with IAQ. The issue is so important that I return to 
it in the next section. 

There are other problems with condition reported by teachers that are worth noting. For example, 
we know that thermal comfort- affects the performance of teachers and student learning— yet. over 30% of 
Chicago teachers and over 40% of teachers in Washington report that, their rooms were uncomfortable. See 
Figure 5. 

Similarly, a bod) of research has pointed out how noise interferes with the educational process; 
but over 40% of Chicago teachers and almost 70% of Washington teachers report, that their classrooms and 
hallways are so noisy that this affects their ability to teach. Similarly, while studies show that adequate 
lighting is essential for learning, over 20% of teachers in Washington and 10% of teachers in Chicago 
report, inadequate lighting. 

On an even more basic level, it is important to note how many teachers complain about, the 
inadequacy of electrical outlets. Teachers need access to agrowing number of multimedia devices, such as 
VCRs, LCD projectors, and overhead projector's: All of these require electrical outlets that are accessible, 
yet over 40% of the teachers in Washington and about one- third of the teachers in Chicago report, that, the 
number and placement of outlets was inadequate. 

A substantial number of teachers also report that their lunchrooms are inadequate and that, their 
restrooms are dirty and poorly maintained. 

Finally, there is increasing agreement among design professionals that, natural daylight, is 
essential in classrooms (see Appendix 1)— but, if windows become so deteriorated that teachers can’t, see 
through them it’s unlikely that, enough light, is getting into the classroom to benefit students. In 
Washington DC, over 20 % of the teachers say they cannot see through their w indows (about, 10% of 
Chicago teachers say the same). Furthermore, 40% of the teachers in Washington and almost 20% of the 
teachers in Chicago report that they can t open their windows, w hich can contribute to poor indoor air 
quality and can help explain the high reported rates of that problem 

Sick Buildings and Sick Teachers 

As indicated in the previous section, we return to one of the most, serious problems that, teachers 
ie]K)rir- poor indoor air quality (IAQ). Fully two- thirds of Washington teachers reported poor indoor air 
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quality, as dirt well over hall* of* the teachers in Chicago. Our data show that, similar to well-known studies 
of student health problems, a high incidence of poor IAQ is reported by teachers. 

Current studentr focused asthma studies show that students lose considerable school time because 
of the ]>oor conditions of schools. It. is not surprising to find that poor facilities also affect teachers health. 
In Chicago, over one- quarter of the teachers we talked with reported that they had suffered adverse health 
effects because of problems in their school. In Washington, DC over one- third of the teachers reported 
such effects. As shown in Figure 6, these health problems translate into lost teaching time. About one- 
third of teachers in Washington reported lost time because of health problems caused b} facilities, m bile 
in Chicago, just about 20% reported losing time. Furthermore, in both cities, teachers that were out of work 
because of such problems reported losing slightly more than 4 days over the course, of the school year. 

Given the average daily salary of a teacher, this translates into a serious financial loss for financially 

strapped school districts. 

In Chicago, we were able to 
query teachers about, the kinds of 
health problems they experienced. 
Given the prevalence of complaints 
about, IAQ, not, surprisingly over one- 
quarter of Chicago teachers reported 
asthma and respi ratory problems as 
the most, frequent, problems. Another 
16 % reported other problems (such as 
sinus infections) that, may also be 
linked to poor IAQ. 

There is a relatively simple 
solution to these air quality and 
health problems available to schools. 
Fully 63% of the teachers who could not open their windows reported adverse health effects, which was far 
greater than the 36% incident rate among teachers who could open them. Clearly, schools should ensure 
that windows meant, to he open are not painted shut, and that teachers are able to open them safel). 

It, is important to compare these self- reported health rates with national health -related reports 
generated by the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSIIA). OSHA s nationwide data 
found only about 4% of teachers reporting job-related illnesses or injuries, which is far beloM the 
incidence reported by teachers in these inner-city school districts. 



Figure 6: Poor Facilities Affect the Health and 
Productivity of Teachers 
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2 Part of this difference is traceable to a difference in how the data are collected. OSHA collects its data from 
employers, our data are collected from employees. 
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Facilities and IMention Decisions 

Those survey results paint a. picture of school facilities rife with problems in design and in 
maintenance. Moreover, many teachers are reporting that, these facilities are adversely at footing l>oth their 
productivity and their well-being. Not surprisingly, poor facilities may aJso affect the career decisions of 
teachers. Among teachei-s who rated their facilities C or below, over 40% said that these poor conditions 
have led them to consider leaving their school and almost 30% of these teachers are thinking about leaving 
the profession entirely. This is shown in Figure 7. 

To the extent that school conditions are causing teachers to become ill, teacher retention becomes 
more difficult. As evident in Figure 8, around 40% of teachers who experienced adverse health effects are 
thinking about leaving the profession and well over half of those teachers are thinking about leaving their 
school. 

Why is this so 
important? Many analysts 
have argued that school 
staffing problems are 
caused not so much by the 
failure to hire new 
teachers, but by too many 
teachers leaving teaching. 
Indeed, research has 
shown that nearly about. 
20% of recent, college 
graduate who began 
teaching in the public 
schools in 1994-95 had left 
the profession by 1996-97 and other work has found that approximately one- fourth of all beginning 
teachers leave the classroom within four years. High teacher turnover has obvious consequences. It forces 
states, districts, and schools to devote attention, time, and financial resources to initiatives designed to 
attract, additional candidates to replace those who leave the profession. High teacher turnover can also 
undermine efforts to implement reforms; successful school reform requires sustained and shared 
commitment by school staff. Furthermore, high turnover clearly affects student learning; researchers have 
shown that that, new teachers are less effective at teaching students than more experienced teachers. 

Given the high turnover rates as cited from the study and the negative consequences, schools must 
address all the sources of low retention; and clearly correcting ])oor facilities is relational to policies 
designed to attract and retain high quality teachers. 



Figure 7: Retention may be difficult among teachers 
who rank their schools "C" or less 
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Figure 8: Retaining teachers who have experienced 
adverse health effects will be difficult 
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Section 2: School Demographics and Facilities Relationship 

Much of the existing research lias shown that, the relationship between the quality of facilities 
and educational outcomes is particularly strong in schools serving low income and minority students — 
that, is, better facilities in these schools may lead to the largest increases in desired educational outcomes. 
In addition, norms of social justice and equity demand that, the quality of schools should not be 
determined by race or social class. In this section, I look a t the relationship between the quality of school 
facilities and the demographic makeup of schools. 

In our previous analysis, I analyzed teacher evaluations across a number of indicators of school 
quality (e.g., space, class size, science lahs, etc). In the next step of this analysis, rather than analyzing 
each indicator separately, I take advantage of the fact that there is a correlation across all these 
individual measures of school design and school condition. Building on these correlations, I created a 
scale using all the indicators and response patterns shown in section l. 3 In the analysis presented below, I 
use this scale score as an overall indicator of the quality of the school facility, with higher numbers 
representing more problems. 

I begin with a, simple analysis in which I regress the facility score based on teacher reports 
against five measures of the school demographics for each school 1) the percent of the student body that, is 
English Language Learners (ELL), 2) the percent of low income students, 3) the school enrollment, 4) the 
percent of the student body that is African-American, and 5) the percent of students that are Hispanic. 




3 This scale was based on Cronbach’s alpha statistic and had a reliability coefficient of over .70 — which is 
respectable by most standards. 
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These 

measures are all for 
2001 academic 
calendar year, and 
are reported by the 
central 

administration of 
each city’s school 
system. 

In each 

city’s grouping of 
Table 1, 1 report, the 
size of the 
coefficient on the 
accepted standards, a 

coefficient needs to be roughly twice the size of its standard error to achieve statistical significance at the 
most widely used .05 level. Coefficients that reach this level of statistical significance (.05) are marked 
with (*). Results are reported separately for each city. 

By looking at the overall test, statistics (R 2 ), we see immediately that there are no strong 
relationships betw een school demographics and the conditions of schools as reported by teachers. Hie fit 
of the equations to the data while statistically significant is weak— only 2% of the variance in the scale is 
explained by these demographic measures. 4 As for specific school conditions, in both cities higher 
concentrations of students with limited English language skills are associated with poorer school 
facilities, and in both cities larger schools have worse scores than in smaller schools. In Washington, DC, 
as the concentration of black students increases so does the facility score— indicating worse conditions in 
schools w ith higher jiercentages of black students. 

This simple regression analysis is designed to assess the relationship between school 

demographics and problems with school facilities. It is possible, however, that, problems may be 
concentrated at the extreme of the scale— perhaps the student demographics in the best schools are 
substantially different than those of the schools in the worst, condition. 

To assess this hypothesis, I looked at the demographics in the schools that were 1 standard 
deviation above the mean score on each scale in each city (given that, higher scores indicated more 
problems, these are the worst schools) and compa red these demographics to those schools tha t w ere I 
standard deviation below its city’s mean (the best schools). In Tables 2a (Washington DC) and 2b 

4 The variance explained can range from 0% to 1 00%, with higher numbers indicating that the model fits the data 
better. With only 2% of the variance explained, the analysis suggests that school demographics are not strongly 
related to the school conditions reported by teachers. 



Tabic J: Regression Analysis: 

The Effects of School Demographics on the Design and Condition Scale 



% English % Low Income 
Language (Frce/Rcduced 

Learners Lunch) 



Size of 
School 



Washington, DC 



Facility .54 0 -.01 

Scale (.19) (.03) 

O jx.05 

Test Statistics: if - .02, significance-. 001 



.02 0 
(• 01 ) 



Chicago 



Facility .0020 -00 

Scale (.001) (.00) 

O jx.05 

Test Statistics : if - .02, significance-. 01 



.014 0 
(.008) 



% African 
American 



.09 0 
(.04) 



.00 

(. 00 ) 



% Hispanic 



-.23 

(-15) 



.00 

(. 00 ) 



top line with the standard error of the estimate in parentheses below it Using w ideh 




15 



14 



(Chicago), I compare the student, makeup across these two types of schools. (Cells represent the average for 
each demographic measure for the best schools and the worst schools in each city. These means were 
compared and differences that reached the .05 level of statistical significance are marked with (*)). 

Turning to 
Washington DC, I 
find some 
statistically 
significant 
differences in the 
demographic make- 
up of the worst and 
the best schools. 
Consistent with 
Table 1, the schools 

that are in the worst condition are bigger schools, and they also have a higher concentration of students 
avIio are English Language Learners. However, there are no differences in the concentration of African 
American students at the two extremes of the quality scale. 

In Chicago, there are no statistically significant differences in the student demographics in the 
best and the w orst, schools. See Table 2b. These results show that, there is no consistent relationship 



Tabic 2a: How Do the Best and Worst Schools on Overall 
Design and Condition Measures Differ on Demographics: Washington DC 




% English 
Language 
Learners 


% Low 
Income 


Standardized 
Size of 
Enrollment 


% African 
American 


% Hispanic 


Schools with 
worst. 

facility scale 
scores 


!)%(*) 


60% 


-12 C) 


82% 


13% 


Schools with 
best- facility 
scale scores 


6% 


62% 


-.07 


82% 


11% 


(*) jx. 05 



Tabic 2b: How Do the Best and Worst Schools on Overall 
Design and Condition Measures Differ on Demographics: Chicago 




% English 
Language 
Learners 


% Low Income 


Standardized 
Size of 
Enrollment 


% African 
American 


% Hispanic 


Schools with 
worst, facility 
scale scores 


13% 


83% 


.06 


53% 


32% 


Schools with 
best facility 
scale scores 


12% 


83% 


-.04 


47% 


37% 



between school demographics and design and facility problems. 

In both Washington and Chicago, the problems of bad design and bad maintenance are 
w idespread across all schools. Clearly, there are problems of social justice and equity in the distribution ol 
good schools and good maintenance across the nation and between cities and suburbs, however, these may 
not be problems within these cities. 
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